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PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN 
ByJanToorop 



ART GOSSIP OF THE OLD WORLD 

Two art events of recent occurrence in Paris will be of especial 
interest to American readers. These were the winter show of the 
American Art Association, at Quai Conti, and the annual picture 
show of the American Woman's Art Association, which was held in 
the American Girls' Club Rooms in the Rue Chevreuse. 

The former of these exhibitions contained about two hundred 
works by Americans, many of them notabte productions. Brisbing 
sent a couple of capital cattle pieces, and Eugene Vail a typical 
Venetian street and also an admirable marine, showing sail-boats 
returning to port. John Humphreys Johnston contributed a fine 
study of the neck and shoulders of a young woman, and Charles 
Sprague Pearce a taking female profile. Among the other pictures 
of which mention may be made were a nude boy standing ankle deep 
in the sea, by Alexander Harrison; some decorative and scriptural 
pieces by Daupheny Tanner; and a number of admirable landscapes, 
principally snow-covered mountains, by Weeks. 

The women's exhibition was thoroughly characteristic of the work 
being done by' American students in Paris. Its two hundred paint- 
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ings, pastels, water-colors, and miniatures constituted the most impor- 
tant exhibition thus far made by this organization. Landscapes and 
figures in the open air were in the ascendant. As a whole, the display 
was characterized by a judicious selection of subjects and by intelli- 
gent treatment. 

Creditable canvases were shown by Mrs. Frederick Macmonnies, 
president of the association; Miss May Past, a scholarship girl of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; Mrs. Inez Addams, one of 
Whistler's pupils; Mrs. Elizabeth Nourse; Elizabeth Van Elten; May 
Perkins; Eleanor Greatorex; Kathleen Greatorex; and Blanche 
Dillaye. Other canvases worthy of special commendation were by 
Lucy B. Robbins, Bertha Waters, Miss Haigh, Miss MacArthur, 
Rebecca Jones, Delia Garretson, Miss Packard, Ella Thomas, Miss 
Churchhill, Louisa Wood, and Miss Qualy. The pictures by Mrs. 
Addams, Miss Past, and a number of the other exhibitors, showed 
unmistakably the influence of the teachers under whom they have 
worked. The landscapes for the most part had the genuine landscape 
spirit, and the figure pieces showed an almost utter absence of conven- 
tional styles and poses. 

One of the notable features of the month in London was the exhi- 
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bition of water-colors recently held at the Agnew galleries. This was 
by all odds the best water-color exhibition of the winter. It included 
fine specimens of work by Turner, DeWint, Cox, Fielding, Prout, 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, Muller, Cotman, Bonington, and other masters 
of English art in water-color. It is a curious fact that while Turner 
water-colors are steadily rising in value, pictures by such masters as 
Bonington, Cox, Fielding, and DeWint are practically stationary, 
remaining where they have been for the last quarter of a century. 

A word should also here be said of the winter exhibition of the 
Secession, especially in view of the fact that I send herewith a couple 
of photographs of works shown. It was in every sense a joint display 
of the productions of the northern continental countries, and it served 
to emphasize the value of northern painting. 

Both in selection of subjects and manner of treatment, the work 
of these northern artists, such as Werenskiold, Jansson, G. A. Fjalstad, 
Christian Krogh, Axel Gallen, Jarneveldt, and Jan Toorop, was 
unique. England and the southern continental countries have a 
civilization and an art of their own, and so have these painters of the 
north, one full of strength and original talent. These workers seem 
to stand close to nature and to paint with a more naive impulse than 
the men of southern latitudes. 

Among them are some portraitists of exceptional ability, as for 
instance, the Norwegian Werenskiold and Jan Toorop, the work of 
the former being characterized by a sturdy realism, which is often 
nothing less than harsh, and that of the latter by a tenderness and 
grace rarely seen in portraiture. The landscapes and seascapes of 
these northern artists have, as might be expected, an individuality of 
their own, savoring of the steppes, virginal forests, snow-covered 
plains, and ice-bound watercourses whose austere beauty has not 
wooed the painters of the south. The "Hoar Frost," by Fjalstad, 
of which I send a photograph for reproduction, is unlike anything 
one sees emanating from a southern studio. 

Blanche M. Russell. 



